THE CONQUEST OF MIKE* 
By Joun W. Tuomason, JR. 


THE service-record book of Mike Guantanamo, 
private, U. S. Marine Corps, shows that he joined 
the guard of the flag-ship, Caribbean station, when 
that swanky cruiser put in for her annual small- 
arms practice. It is further noted that he was born 
there, under McCalla Hill, where the trades un- 
ceasingly flail the blue bay, rimmed around with 
barren amethystine hills. The first sounds his baby 
ears heard were the Marine bugles at the Fish 
Point Barracks, and the first men he saw in his life 
were the tall leathernecks of the station-guard. 
Other data in his staff returns, duly signed by his 
proper seniors, give his height as 11 inches at the 
shoulder; weight 22 pounds stripped; vision, 20/20 
each eye—(noted: can see a bone better than 
that); religion, Scalawag; next of kin and home 
address, mother, Bessie, care Sergeant Eisenberg, 
M. B., N. S., Guanténamo Bay, Cuba. Complex- 
ion, black but comely, with four white feet. Filed 


1From Red Pants; copyright, 1926, 1927, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. By permission of the publishers. 
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with the other service records of the flag-ship’s 
guard. 

Reared thus among the bugles, imbibing the air 
of the profession of arms with his mother’s milk, 
it was perfectly natural that he should follow his 
destiny down to the sea in the first battle-wagon 
that came along without a mascot. He took to his 
flag-ship billet without a rub. By the time his ship 
was shaken down for her cruise around the banana- 
ports, Private Mike was as integral a part of her 
guard as the first sergeant. He knew all the bugle 
calls. He had his station for all the drills. Fire 
and Collision—you fall in at the port quarter for 
that. Abandon Ship—his place was in No. 2 motor 
Jaunch; and when the high shrill notes of General 
Quarters went, he was on No. 5 gun-crew, and he 
would cock a wise ear and scud like a black shadow 
to his own place—present and accounted for, sir! 
When full guard and band were called away to 
the quarter-deck for the reception of distinguished 
visitors, or to attend the official goings and comings 
of the admiral, Mike formed up to the left of the 
left guide, facing the gangway, motionless as a 
blob of ink on the white planking; until the Cap- 
tain of Marines rasped out “Pr’sent—Hupp!” And 
the starched and shiny khaki ranks snapped up 
their rifles with one precise sound. Then Mike 
would elevate his smart slim body on his haunches, 
and stand as steady as the best of them. Placed so, 
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he caught the eye of admirals and generals and 
others of the great, and received their compliments 
with composure. 

Private Mike enjoyed the esteem of his own 
admiral, and had the privileges of the admiral’s 
sacred hatch, and the admiral’s barge, should he 
desire to go ashore at other than boat-hours. It 
was, altogether, a good ship for a little dog, and 
he loved it; but he loved operations ashore best of 
all. “Away, Landing Force,” always found his 
black head over the gunwale in the Marines’ boat, 
between the automatic rifles. Ashore, he charged 
along the ramp, yapping excitedly, while the men 
doubled up from the landing to form on the road, 
and at “Squads right—March!” he swung smartly 
from the line of file-closers to his highest pride—a 
post one pace front and right of the Captain of 
Marines. This put him front and centre of the 
column; the Marines led the landing force, and 
Mike led the Marines. Occasionally he would drop 
back and leap at the Captain’s hand, just to assure 
his officer that everything was going well; it was 
plain that he felt his honors and responsibilities. 
Balboa, where the flag-ship lived at a buoy by the 
cross-roads of the world while not engaged in 
government business up and down the sea, knew 
Mike and learned to look for him when the flag- 
ship’s people came ashore. . . . A fine, taut little 
dog, elegant and ebony, his tail cocked at a three- 
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quarter curve over his stern, leading three hundred 
sailors and Marines. .. . 

It is pleasant to relate that his conduct was for 
the most part exemplary—as was the guard’s— 
under the hand of that large, jovial, and competent 
officer, Captain Steve Blade. Mike’s book showed 
only one offense, a regrettable A. W. O. L., for 
which his commanding officer awarded him a week’s 
solitary on dry bones and water. It was well 
known that a low Costa Rican slut from Port 
Limon was to blame; King David also fell. Nor 
did Mike sulk under punishment; discipline must 
be maintained, and his captain knew just where to 
tickle a little dog’s ears, and when one can be 
tickled without loss of dignity. Mike was con- 
vineed that Captain Steve was a god, greater even 
than the big first sergeant. 

But in the fulness of time Captain Steve Blade 
accomplished his sea duty, and his relief reported 
aboard. Mike heard the Marines discussing it in 
No. 7 gun-compartment. ... “Yeah—a tall, 
skinny captain. Came off in the 6.20 boat. His 
name—exec.’s writer told me his name—whatinel] 
was that name?—” “Anybody know him? What’s 
he done?” “Bozo, he says he’s heard of him—very 
diffrent from Cap’n Steve, he is .. .” “You said 
it! They’re all diffrent from Cap’n Steve!—What 
was it Bozo heard? . . .” Such matters are always 
of uneasy interest to the files, and Mike, his beady 
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eyes going from face to face, sensed the uneasiness 
and was troubled. The curl went out of his tail, 
and he turned in early that night. 

Next day was Saturday—commanding officer’s 
inspection. Mike stood this ceremony on the gun- 
deck, with his bunkie, the police sergeant. When 
the gold and white of the naval uniforms went by, 
there was a new officer in khaki with Cap’n Steve 
—the new Captain of Marines. Mike was brought 
up to be introduced, and surrendered his paw with- 
out enthusiasm. He was sure he would not like this 
fellow. He listened attentively to the talk of trans- 
fers that went around later. (There’s always such 
talk.) In the afternoon Captain Steve Blade’s 
non-commissioned officers rowed him ashore in the 
whale-boat, and Mike never saw him again. 

Now, an outfit takes its tone from its officers. 
Napoleon said once: “There are no bad regiments. 
There are only bad colonels.” Given proper recruit- 
training and decent non-coms, an organization will 
hang together and function after a fashion, but the 
officer transmits or kills the delicate thing called 
morale, that makes all the difference between a good 
outfit and a bad one. The new captain understood 
this as well as any man. He had taken over a 
splendid weapon, this guard: 108 Marines, 80 
rifles, 2 machine guns, and the 37-millimetre gun 
for landing force; it was an organization proved 
and competent and regarded with schooled respect 
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by more than one frustrated Latin-American 
junta. He set himself diligently to learn it in all 
its parts, and to get the contidence of his people. 
The way to do that is to know your job—all your 
job—everything about it. The guard was quick 
to realize that, while this bird lacked the expansive 
personality of Cap’n Steve, he knew his stuff. He 
didn’t talk much, but what he said meant some- 
thing. And he did things. The guard conceded, 
somewhat grudgingly, that they were getting on 
about as well as ever. All except Mike, who was 
not consoled. When the new captain—who liked 
little dogs, in moderation—whistled to him one 
morning and would have fraternized, Mike affected 
not to hear, and retired under the overhang of the 
after turret, where he would not be subjected to 
the indignity of caresses. The guard, standing in 
ranks for Quarters, observed. The snub was utter 
and direct. Mike would have none of him. Dragged 
out by a scandalized sergeant, his manner plainly 
said that he would carry on if he had to—but as to 
permitting any familiarities, he’d see that captain 
in hell first. 

The situation was more distressing when the 
landing force went ashore for drill. Private Mike, 
openly insubordinate, hid under the 3-inch field- 
piece. He was carried over the side, regretting the 
day that he was born, and when the line swung 
into column and took the road, Mike was in the line 
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of file-closers, with his tail at half-mast. Such a 
thing had never been seen before; the files stretched 
their necks at it, and the squads wavered all ways 
at once, so that the commander, landing force, a 
three-striper and a violent man, sent an orderly to 
the Captain of Marines: “Sir, the commander’s 
compliments, and the commander says what in hell 
is the matter with the dress of the first company?” 
Things were not so good, and continued so. “Yuh 
take a dawg, a dawg’s got an instinct about things,” 
said the croaker of the guard darkly. “Yuh know, 
Bozo said he heard somethin’ about this sd 

One morning, about the start of the rainy season, 
the flag-ship lay at her buoy by the cross-roads of 
the world, and the hard-driven deck divisions, hav- 
ing scrubbed down with sand, were clearing for 
muster. The bright-work winked in the sun, and 
the colors blew out in a little wind from the open 
sea. The admiral took the air on his quarter-deck, 
his satellites around him. The ship hummed with 
ordered activity. Into this came a radio—and by 
some mysterious underground, all hands and the 
blue-jackets’ cat, Nig, knew its contents almost 
before the Marine orderly was out of the flag-office 
with it. There were bugles, and yeomen dashed 
around in all directions, colliding violently with the 
commander’s, the captain’s, and the admiral’s mar- 
ine messengers. The engineer officer, who had been 
having a quiet pipe aft, scuttled below to his 
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engine. The fat paymaster bawled for a boat and 
hustled ashore with a working party to lay in ice 
and things. The admiral’s barge foamed out with 
such of the staff as slept ashore. In their compart- 
ment, the Marines scoured rifles already speckless, 
and certain enthusiasts sharpened their bayonets 
with a file stolen from the armory. The gunnery 
sergeant overhauled his ordnance, and the prop- 
erty-sergeant struck up field-equipment. The com- 
mander and his heads of department held confer- 
ences all over the place, and the ensigns of the 
landing force feverishly refreshed their minds from 
the Army Training Manual. 

Three hundred miles north, at Puerto Dios, a 
nervous consul, having sent frantic radios to every- 
body he could think of, called on God, wished poign- 
antly that he had taken up the ministry instead 
of the consular profession, and turned again to his 
charts and mileage tables, sweating profusely all 
over the consular stationery. For General San- 
grado was coming down from the mountains— 
General Sangrado, the liberator, with the Army of 
Liberation, its appetite whetted with the loot 
of the capital. The general’s manifestos sped 
before him like leaves before the gale. Several of 
these interesting documents lay on the consul’s 
desk, flung there by certain heads of government, 
who had come with lamentable cries to take refuge 
in the consul’s cellar, and firmly refused to take 
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refuge anywhere else. Like Themistocles, or who- 
ever it was, they said they sought sanctuary under 
the aegis of the great Republic of the North. ‘The 
consul reread a manifesto in which General San- 
grado described himself as the Scourge of God, and 
mentioned particularly his methods with the cor- 
rupt and unspeakable minions of envious foreign 
nations, who polluted the sacred soil of the mother 
land by their robberies, and shielded traitors from 
justice. It was, the consul reflected, especially un- 
fortunate that the captain-general, Angel Beau- 
crucis, whose federal army had been driven out of 
the capital, was at that minute hiding on the 
premises. ‘The captain-general’s federal army was 
also in town, assuaging its bruised honor with the 
rum of the country, having, as General Sangrado 
so strikingly put it, been scattered in ignoble con- 
fusion, like buzzards when the eagle of the moun- 
tain swoops. This did not help. To cap it all, the 
consular doors were continually bursting open to 
admit emphatic creatures of the Fruit Company, 
who told the consul that something must be done: 
get the United States fleet down here. If not, let- 
ters will be written to Washington. And talked 
a lot of wash about supine and incompetent poli- 
tical job-holders. 

“Job-holders!” reflected the consul bitterly. Any- 
body could have his job for two cents Mex. This 
was the third time the country had been liberated 
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ina year anda half. You got tired of it. The last 
time, an elegant parlor piece he’d brought down 
from Iowa—stuffed scarlet tanagers, under glass— 
had been quite ruined by a stray bullet. And the 
time before that, a liberator had run off with the 
consul’s pigskin puttees and portable typewriter. 
The consul calculated, for the fourth time, the sea 
miles from Balboa to Puerto Dios. 

Meanwhile, the flag-ship was standing out to sea. 
The chief had lit off every can; the black gang was 
set for watch and watch. All the hands whose 
duties permitted were gathered on the fo’c’s’le, 
Mike, emerged from his cafard, among them, where 
the ship’s singer, his brown throat bare, sang a song 
he’d made to the tune of “Spanish Ladies”: 


“Farewell and adieu to you, Panama Mammas— 
Farewell and adieu to you, Balboa janes - 


“Expedite,” the radio said. Good enough; the 
old flag-ship had exceeded her designed speed in 
her first fight, when she expedited to get a shot at 
Cervera, the time that valiant man of Spain came 
out of Santiago to be sunk. And now her veteran 
engines again dug up extra knots—ten—twelve— 
even to nineteen she mounted; then settled to a 
steady eighteen knots and held on with a white bone 
in her teeth across the blue sea, so that her mud- 
hook rumbled down off Puerto Dios just after mid- 
night some twenty hours later. The town was, for 
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the most part, dark; nothing seemed to be afire. 
The Fruit Company’s radio had communicated that 
General Sangrado planned to attack the next 
morning; he was bivouacking at the foot of the 
hills, inland. The consul, who came off in a shore- 
boat and climbed the sea-ladder like a cat, con- 
firmed all this and said he thanked God for the 
navy. The landing force embarked, and went 
ashore to get between the liberator and the town. 

Puerto Dios is on a point, very pretty as you 
come in from sea—low red roofs and pastel-tinted 
walls, seen through the palms, and a sea-wall the 
Conquistadores built, where white surf makes 
eternal agitation. The railroad to the capital fol- 
lows the old Camino Real, passing inland behind 
a ridge that starts out of town and angles away 
from the sea. This country beyond the ridge is 
covered with palmetto scrub; the Fruit Company’s 
limitless plantations run the other way, up the 
coast. The landing force, five companies and the 
artillery section, felt its way through the dark to 
the beginning of the ridge, and filed along it to 
position, its right on the road, and the Marines ex- 
tending the left. 

It is not easy to take position at night on a ter- 
rain you have never seen, guided by a doubtful map 
and a Jamaican consular clerk who fancied that 
General Sangrado was twelve feet high and ate 
nigger babies. The landing force swore as spiny 
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plants pricked their knees and mosquitoes got home 
on their hot necks, but they took up their ground. 
Inland from the ridge they could see a great many 
twinkling lights; the Jamaican said these were the 
camp-fires of the Army of Liberation. The 
Marines, who had the best view, watched them 
hopefully. “Reckon those birds’ll fight?—” 
“Well, if they don’t find out it’s us, they may give 
us a shot .. . no such luck, though.” “Aw, they 
might—at ten to one, if they thought we had our 
pants down—but they don’t fight—” ‘Well, how 
come the captain is rammin’ us around in the dark, 
this away—why don’t we wait?’ ‘“Shucks! He 
never fought anybody but the Germans and people 
like that. This war’s diffrunt....” “Pipe down, 
you animals—” “Automatic rifles—Aye, aye, 
sir!” “Mike’s up forward—Sergeant Hughes is 
carryin’ him——” 

As well as he could in the dark, the captain sited 
his line and noted that the lights over yonder were 
going out. Nearly dawn; stars were getting pale; 
the air was gray with dawn. As the country re- 
vealed itself, he was concerned about his left— 
“No such luck as their fightin’—but in case they 
do—mustn’t miss a chance . . . have to get my 
flank on some thing. . . . Consul says this San- 
grado has a very smart German—ex-officer—with 
him. ... That scrub forward—that’s the way they’ll 
come, if there’s one savvy soldier among ’em—not 
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by the road—Corporal Snair! take your squad and 
cover the front of the company—extend a little 
past my left—go a hundred yards or so from the 
foot of the ridge and see if anything’s comin’. If 
they do come along, fall back on me, keepin’ con- 
tact. If they are too close, file around the left— 
I'll watch for you. And report back!’ Humself, 
he took his bugler, and went along the ridge be- 
yond the flank. 

The light was strengthening; the sky glowed 
like an opal. The captain ran over his orders as he 
walked: ‘This is not punitive; it’s entirely to main- 
tain peace and protect lives and property in Puerto 
Dios. You are not to fire unless fired on, and then 
only in self-defense. You will not advance beyond 
this ridge. We are not taking sides with anybody— 
they can fight all they want to outside of Puerto 
Dios, but they can’t fight there!’ “Huh! Liable 
to run on us here, unbeknown-like, and somebody 
will get hurt. Nice position, though—Hi! Music, 
is that a ravine yonder?” 

It was a ravine, starting near the top of the 
ridge and cutting back toward the sea. “Rest my 
flank on that— Music! beat it back to the gun- 
nery-sergeant and tell him to bring his guns up 
here—on the double! Then tell Mr. Godby to ex- 
tend the infantry platoon until he connects with 
me—’ The music galloped off, and the captain 
lit a cigarette and studied the lie of the land. 
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Down in the palmetto scrub, at the foot of the 
ridge, he heard movement. That would be the left- 
flank man; he started down toward it. Then there 
was a lot of movement—several men— “Corporal 
must have met somethin’. That’s a whole squad— 
filin’ left—” ‘There was a high Latin shout, and a 
shot—a Mauser! A spatter of shots, and the un- 
mistakable answer of a Springfield. More shoot- 
ing: a dog—Mike, surely—barked. The captain 
ran toward it, his pistol out. German fellow had 
his points forward, like a sensible man. The cap- 
tain came upon a marine, behind a palmetto; the 
man, his shoulder against the trunk, was striving 
desperately to straighten his sagging knees and 
get his rifle up—vyou could see his back-muscles 
strain, and there was a bright stain, widening, on 
his shirt. As the captain reached him, his knees 
gave way, and he dived on his face. Ahead the 
scrub cleared a little, and, beyond, straw sombreros 
bobbed among the fronds, and rifles flashed; the 
tang of smokeless powder caught your nose. The 
captain considered that he could not be sure with 
his gat. He returned it, picked up the Springfield, 
and emptied the magazine, squeezing off every 
shot. There were screams and a groan, and a re- 
ceding trampling. He was aware of Private Mike, 
his four legs planted, his little black face quite 
furious. Laboring—it is no light matter for a 
150-pound man to get another, quite as heavy, on 
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his back and walk up-hill—he hauled his marine 
across his shoulders some way, caught up the rifle, 
and started back. It was not pleasant. A great 
many rifles seemed to be attending him, and he 
couldn’t run. But the palmetto was some cover, 
and he noted with satisfaction that none of the shots 
came from this side of the place where a man still 
screamed in a curious choked voice. ‘Damn it, in 
a war I’d get a Medal of Honor for this. Now 
nobody will see me, and if they did, it ain’t a war, 
anyhow!” He reached the shelter of the crest, 
eased his man down, and felt with practised fingers. 
“Raked his lungs—high. Hell! The bird’s dead!” 
He looked anxiously toward the centre—out far- 
ther than he thought—there they were, coming on 
the run. “Here vou are, sergeant! Get into bat- 
tery right here. Lay number one on that road, 
and number two—about eleven o’clock—range 
250—_” 

The naval officer commanding came now, on 
the skyline with a commandeered horse. ‘What 
force they got? Get anybody? Can’t see a thing 
from the right! a 

“Quite a few in the scrub, sir. Got one of 
my outposts. Mind yourself, sir—shooting at 
you os 

“Mind, yourself! They shoot first? Go on— 
rake out that scrub a little—got to attract their at- 
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tention. ... 
into action 

The rest was without incident. The German 
fellow knew at once it wasn’t the federals, and bade 
good-by to the Minister of War’s portfolio that he 
had counted on. Presently a fussed and perspiring 
Scourge of God came in under a white flag as big 
as a table-cloth to get his instructions. He pro- 
tested, at length and with tears; but from the ridge 
he saw the flag-ship lying off, all her guns trained 
out; and three hundred bluejackets and Marines 
watched him with wistful faces, like a cat looks 
at a canary bird. So he agreed to take his war up 
another alley. And that was that. 

The captain sat on a rock among his Marines to 
watch the Army of Liberation file off toward the 
hills, and a damp, velvety muzzle came poking into 
his hand. Later, all things having been made 
peaceful, the landing force took the seaward road. 
Up forward the Marines stepped out, heads up, 
shoulders back, and pieces dressed, with just the 
touch of swank a crack flag-ship guard ought to 
show; and a whisper passed down from the front: 
“Say—say—d’yuh see it? Private Mike’s back on 
his own station again!” Nobody stretched a neck 
to see—that wasn’t discipline, but the company 
wise-guy in the last squad said, out of the corner 
of his mouth: “What did I tell you? Dawgs has 
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instincts about these things. And Bozo, he knew 
the skipper before. He said, this skipper Jack—”’ 
“Silence in ranks, you!” 

Puerto Dios observed, leading the column, a 
little black dog—an elegant, ebony little dog, with 
his head high and his tail curled in an arrogant 
three-quarter circle over his stern, who now and 
then dropped back to jump at his captain’s hand. 
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